enough bitter experience of trying to dictate to a King.
They argued hotly that only evil could follow such a re-
bellious doctrine, that his Majesty should return to his
rightful place with no ties at all to bind him except such
as he was graciously pleased to put upon himself. As
Thurloe watched English sentiment becoming more en-
thusiastically and illogically royalist, he remarked that
the cavaliers could no doubt have their way in the matter
" if they will push for it."

While they were pushing, Charles at Breda was draw-
ing up a declaration to his loving subjects which would
explain to them his ideas of royalty, outline his policy and
give them assurances that would quiet the fears of those
who thought a change of government must be attended
by proscriptions.

First of all Charles promised full and complete pardon
to everyone save those that Parliament should except.
He did not even exclude his father's murderers, although
he explained that he relied on Parliament to deal with
them. He expressed the intention of restoring the Church
of England, but he won the Presbyterians by promising
"liberty to tender consciences/' The tangled problem
of property confiscated and sold by the Commonwealth
was to be left to Parliament, and Monk's army was to be
paid and considered the royal force. The Declaration thus
appeared to yield all things to the decision of the
people, but it was not quite so liberal. Charles was really
giving Parliament permission to clean up its own mess;
for the future he gave up nothing of the power
which his father had claimed and which the Tudors had
wielded.

The cautious phrasing of this declaration and the pa-
tience with which the King refrained from committing
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